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Economy of Eugene, Oregon’s 


Second Market, Reviewed 
By FRED BRENNE 


Manager, Eugene Chamber of Commerce 


“Lumber capital of the world” long has been the identi- 
fying slogan of Eugene, the county seat and business 
center of Lane County. The more than one billion board 
feet of Douglas-fir timber cut each of the past seven years 
substantiates Eugene’s and Lane County’s “lumber capital” 
theme. In recent years, moreover, most of this cut has been 
manufactured within the county. finding its way into high- 
er end-product utilization, including pulp, plywood, Pres- 
to-logs, doors and sash. and even highly refined items 
such as unfinished furniture, pan- 
elling, etc. The total number of 
persons employed in Lane County’s 
lumber industry last year was 


Future Bright for Growth 
Of Northwest Trade’ 


By C.S. THAYER 


Manager of Northwest Operations, Aluminum Co. of America 


The emphasis of my remarks will be upon the interre- 
gional aspects of Northwest trade—the trade of the states. 
provinces, and territories of this region with the areas to 
the south and east of us. 

Before getting into the specific subject before me, it 
scems appropriate to make a few general remarks regard- 
ing the nature of trade. There are four points about re- 
gional trade which, though not new, are significant enough 
to be reviewed at this time. 

The first of these is that trade is 
a two-way street. It involves “buy- 
ing from” as well as “selling to.” 
In the long run these two aspects 


13,700, a significant rise from 
1940’s 5,230. The greatest jump in 
lumber production and employ- 
ment occurred after the end of 
World War II. 

Eugene, however, has begun to 
emerge from its major dependency 
upon lumber, and today offers a 
varied economic pattern for its ap- 
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tend to equalize in money terms, 
although the compulsion to equate 
is not as strong in domestic as it 
is in foreign trade. No matter how 
“young” or how “mature” an eco- 
nomy, it will either buy from other 
areas or it will have no trade. 

The second significant point is 
that “young” economies tend to 


proximate 40.000 city population. 


have a relatively large volume of 





The metropolitan population is 
nearly 86,000, a figure which in- 
cludes rapidly growing Spring- 
field, with an estimated population of 12.000, and the 
thickly settled River Road, Country Club, Danebo, West 
Eleventh, Hilyard, and other fringe residential clusters. 

This population has come to Eugene for various reasons, 
an important one being the rising wholesale distributing 
industry. Each year more Portland, Seattle. and San Fran- 
cisco firms, plus some national manufacturers, are estab- 
lishing wholesale warehouse and office subcenters in 
Eugene. From Eugene quick. easy service can be given 
to most western Oregon points south of Salem. including 
Albany. Corvallis, Roseburg. Coos Bay, Grants Pass, 
Medford, Ashland, Bend. Redmond, Klamath Falls. and 
Lakeview. Total Eugene employment in this field has now 
reached 2.200. 

Retailing. likewise. because of Eugene's strategic loca- 
tion in western Oregon, has expanded from $18 million 
annual sales in 1940 to S97 million in 1953. Lane County’s 
total retail sales, 526 million in 1940, rose to $152 million 
by 1953. Employment in retail pursuits in Lane County 
totals 8.400, Proprictors of retail firms in Eugene have 
kept pace with this growth through store expansions and 
modernizations. 

Eugene benefits to a high degree from Oregon’s loca- 
tion as a “corridor state” between British Columbia and 


(Continued on page 4) 


trade. This is so because they can 
use very little of what they produce. 
and because they must “import” 
most of what they need. Such economies usually produce 
primarily raw materials and foodstuffs. Typically they 
do not have the manufacturing plants to process these 
materials. Furthermore, the materials available in the 
area are usually of limited variety compared with the 
number of raw materials required by a modern industrial 
economy. This condition tends to maximize trade 

A third poi..t follows from the first two. It is that eco 
nomic self-sufficiency is the antithesis of trade. If the 
economic development of an area is directed toward pro- 
ducing solely what the local market needs, the very attain- 
ment of that objective will result in the elimination of trade 
with other areas. If, on the other hand, an area develops 
to the fullest extent the natural resources with which it is 
endowed, it will have substantial trade. As its population 
grows. local industry will grow to serve that population 
with those products normally made locally. But a large 
part of the area’s needs will still come from more highly 
industrialized areas. It will not be self-sufficient. but it will 
enjoy a thriving trade. 

This leads me to my fourth and final point in this review 
of the nature of trade. If the economic development of an 


(Continued on page 2) 


* Presented at a meeting of the Pacific Northwest Trade Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., Apr. 12, 1954. 
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Future Bright for Growth 
Of Northwest Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 

area is based on the concept of relative economic advan- 
tage, trade will be promoted rather than retarded. The 
area will produce those goods which it «an manufacture 
at comparatively low cost and will buy those items which 
can be supplied more advantageously by some other area. 
The standards of living at both ends of the trade route will 
be enhanced. To the extent that an area consumes the items 
it produces, it can support local industry. But if the local 
market is small, even the tariff-like effect of transportation 
costs will not permit many kinds of industry to develop. 
Large-scale industrial development in an area like the 
Northwest depends on trade with other areas. 

In the light of these general considerations, let us now 
consider the nature of the present interregional trade of 
the Pacific Northwest. This economy is clearly one which 
has developed along the sound economic lines of manu- 
facturing those products in which the region has a relative 
economic advantage. Dr. Paul B. Simpson, in his study 
on the interregional trade of the Pacific Northwest, pub- 
lished last year by the University of Oregon, states it this 
way: “Nothing could be farther from the truth than the 
assertion that the Pacific Northwest is self-sufficient. 
Probably no area could demonstrate better the advantages 
of lack of self-sufficiency and specialization in produc- 
tion.” 

The Northwest imports from other regions many pro- 
ducts to meet the needs of its population and industry. 
Those products imported in greatest volume are iron and 
steel, textiles. machinery. and automobiles; but the full 
list is a very long one. including a wide range of consumer 
goods. On the other hand, the Northwest's commodity 
shipments into other regions are heavily concentrated in 
four or five major categories. The principal products are: 
grains, fresh fruits and vegetables, canned and packaged 
sea foods and agricultural products; lumber and lumber 
products, pulp and paper; nonferrous metals; and trans- 
portation equipment. 

The pattern of this trade obviously is that of an economy 
which is largely resource-based. The volume of trade is 
substantial because the resources of the area have been 
extensively developed. The Northwest is thus enjoying 
the economic advantages of its rich endowment. It should 
he noted that those products which are exported stem, 
alinost without exception, from resources which can be 
classed as renewable. 

A particular case in point is the export from this area 
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“T Paul B. Simpson, Regional . Aspects of Business Cycles and Spe- 
cial Studies of the Pacific Northwest, University of Oregon, 1953, 
pp. 93-54. 
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of alumnium. Here we are capitalizing on our hydro- 
electric power, which certainly is one of our most valuable 
renewable resources. Like many products that flow from 
such resources, aluminum had to depend in its early years 
of development upon interregional markets. As [ shall 
show later, this situation is changing. However, had we 
not used the available power in the manufacture of ex- 
portable products, we would not have been able to use it 
at all. A renewable resources unused is an economic loss. 


In addition to its export of products, this area also 
“exports” services. Transportation, warehousing, and 
longshore services are examples of one important group. 
A second is the so-called tourist services: motels, eating 
establishments, tourist attractions, vacation resorts, and 
so forth. These services are an important sources of re- 
gional income. Tourist expenditures by nonresidents are 
estimated to total between $200 and $300 million per 
annum. 


The expansion of cxisting resource-based industries is 
limited, even though that limit may in some cases be far 
in the future. Agricultural production will grow as new 
lands are brought into cultivation. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the eventual introduction of a million new acres 
of irrigable land in the Columbia Basin. The needs of the 
region for the products of agriculture will grow, but there 
should also be substantial expansion in the quantities of 
these products moving out of the area. 


The lumber dustry will continue to grow as new virgin 
stands are opened up and as technology dev elops the use : of 
a larger percentage of the tree felled in the woods. This 
industry, however, is limited in its ultimate growth by the 


quantity of timber available on a sustained- yield basis. 

Among the nonferrous metals, lead and zinc are limited 
both by the availability of high-grade ore and by the 
economics of foreign importation. 

The expansion of the aluminum-smelting industry de- 
pends upon power availability and cost. Since the area 
contains a large percentage of the total hydroelectric po- 
tential of Canada and the United States, it seems certain 
that the aluminum-smelting industry will continue to ex- 
pand in this region. The construction under way at Kitimat 
and the proposed development near Skagway are evidence 
of this. In fact, of the existing resource-based industries 
in the area, the aluminum industry probably has better 
prospect for expansion than any other, wiih the possible 
exception of the petrochemical industry of Alberta. 

Aside from a review of opportunities inherent in pro- 
ducts now exported from this area, where else should we 
seek opportunities for the expansion of trade? I should like 
to offer a few suggestions. 

The first of these is the development of markets. There 
may be markets for some of our products which we have 
not fully explored. Some in this area may still think of 
the states and provinces to the east as the only areas of 
large consumer and industrial markets. They may not 
realize that to the south of us is one of the largest and one 
of the fastest-growing markets on the North American 
continent. Estimates of the Los Angeles County Planning 
Commission piace that county’s population at 4.8 million 
on January | of this year. Consumer-wise, southern Cali- 
fornia has added the equivalent of a Pittsburgh or a New 
Orleans to the western market in the four years which have 
elapsed since the census of 1950. 
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Industrially too, the West is rapidly becoming a major 
market. California now has over a million people employed 
in manufacturing. Other western areas, aside from Calli- 
fornia and the Northwest, are making great strides in in- 
dustrial development. 

In considering market opportunities. transportation 
cost is a very important factor. Resource-based industry 
generally creates products which are high in weight as 
compared with value. For such products, freight is a sig- 
nificant component of delivered cost. From the standpoint 
of the outbound product, a small reduction in cost will 
often allow a product to reach a considerably wider market 
on a competitive basis. This emphasizes the importance of 
transportation costs as a limiting factor in the determina- 
tion of markets which can be served from this area. 

Insofar as the inbound product is concerned, the point 
is often made that freight rates from eastern producing 
centers may act as a sort of regional “protective tariff.” 
and thus foster the growth of local industry. This is prob- 
ably so, but the long-term effects are not good. If we are 
truly interested in the expansion of trade, we should seek 
to lower costs in every legitimate way, rather than rely 
on a situation which fosters high-cost operation. 

A second possibility for expanding trade is through 
upgrading our products. The more processing operations 
performed on a raw material, the higher the product value 
becomes. The shipment of more completely processed pro- 
ducts can result in an increase in the dollar value of com- 
modity trade, even though the tonnage may be less. Up- 
grading the product may also reduce the effect of freight 
charges upon competitive position because the weight- 
value relationship of the product is improved. 

The expansion of Alcoa’s facilities in Vancouver has 
followed this pattern. In 1950 we opened our fabricating 
division for the production of rod, wire, and cable. This 
year Alcoa is completing the addition of another $5.5 
million worth of fabricating facilities. We estimate that 
about 45 per cent of the Northwest's production of pri- 
mary aluminum is now further processed into mill products 
in the plants of the Northwest producers. This percentage 
is destined in the next few years to rise even higher. The 
whole program is but one example of what I mean by 
upgrading the product. Many others could be cited from 
lumber, paper, petroleum, and food-processing. 

A third possibility for the expansion of trade is the ad- 
dition of new products. An example of such expansion is 
the Idaho and Montana phosphate development. Prior to 
1930 the production of phospnate rock in the western 
United States was only about 40,000 tons per year. By 
1940 this had increased to 163.000 tons, and in 1952 it 
exceeded a million tons. This is seven times the 1940 out- 
put. The growth in the production of phosphate rock mere- 
ly measures the development of a whole new industry 
engaged in the production of phosphate fertilizers. phos- 
phoric acid, and elemental phosphorous. The basic resource 
for this industry has been available in the area for a long. 
long time. A shift in the balance of a complex set of eco- 
nomic factors made the recent development possible. 

The petroleum, gas, and petrochemical developments in 
Alberta are similar examples. There may be other such 
resources in the area. It is quite possible, for instance, 
that an extensive coke and chemical byproduct develop- 
ment can ultimately be based on the coking coals of Wash- 
ington and British Columbia: or my own industry may 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


@e Two members of the School of Business Administra- 
tion faculty have obtained their doctor’s degrees during 
the current academic year. Jessie May Smith (business 
education and secretarial science) received her Ph.D. 
from Columbia University at the end of the first term, 
and Lyle R. Tlueblood (insurance) received his D.B.A. 
from the University of Indiana last fall. 


e After serving several months as Acting President of 
the University of Oregon, Victor P. Morris has returned 
to his post as dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion. In the interim, Arthur B. Stillman was acting dean. 


e Professor C. F. Ziebarth led a business clinic at Ne- 
halem on April 28. He took with him experts on recrea- 
tional facilities, highway facilities, and geology. The 
clinc, sponsored by the local chamber of commerce, 
was for the purpose of studyng the possibilities of better 
utilizing the assets of the Nehalem area. 


e Professor Alfred Lomax gave the keynote address at 
the Pacific Northwest Trade Association’s foreign trade 
round table on April 12. Professor Wesley C. Ballaine 
also attended the meeting, which was held in Portland. 


e The Oregon Retail Distributor’s Institute met on the 
campus May 9 and 10. The arrangements were handled 
by Professor Robert E. Dodge. 


@ The Fourth Annual Northwest Labor-Management Con- 
ference met on the campus May 19 and 20. Professor 
Paul L. Kleinsorge of the Department of Economics was 
in charge of arrangements. 











some day extract its alumina, in part, from Oregon for- 
mations of laterite. Economic factors change constantly 
and at an accelerated pace. 

Changing economic relationships are but one source of 
new products. Changing technology is perhaps of still 
greater importance, since it affects not only the resource- 
based industries, but substantially all industry. We are all 
familiar with the new industries which have recently grown 
up with an essentially technological base. Advancing tech- 
nology produces new sets of locational factors worthy of 
careful study in an area such as ours. How much do we 
know, for instance, about the locational factors in such 
industries as plastics and synthetic fibres? In some of 
these industries, the Northwest may have’ an undeveloped 
economic advantage. 

Electronics is a highly diverse industry which has caught 
the eye o° every cily, state, and economic region interested 
in increasing its manufacturing payrolls. The industry is 
almost “footloose” in the economic locational sense. As a 
result, electronics manufacturing has sprung up in all 
parts of the country, including our own Northwest. Be- 
cause of its phenomenal growth rate, this is an industry 
which offers great opportunities. 

Still another avenue through which to seek trade op- 
portunities is the use of residuals, This is a field well known 
to Northwest industrialists and one to which the lumber 
industry, in particular, has devoted a great deal of time 
and thought. The production of chips tor pulp. the edge- 
and end-gluing of boards. and the growing uses for bark 

field. The use 
of residuals as a source of new proc 
tractive. This is true because the 1 


}s particularly at- 
not only 


the costs of 


mroducets 
provide additional income, but often reduce 
other products as well. 





Still another source of new trade lies in the use of new 
materials. Many new industries provide end products 
which may become the raw materials of still another in- 
dustry. The production of aluminum in this area is an ex- 
ample. The availability of this metal in ingot and in mill- 
fabricated form is fostering the growth of an aluminum- 
fabricating industry, making a wide variety of industrial 
and consumer products. This industry has made signifi- 
cant progress but is still in it infancy. 

Other such opportunities may lie before us. The North- 
west is rapidly developing a petroleum-refining industry 
based on the crude oil of Alberta. A great many products 
may ultimately flow in substantial volume because of the 
availability of this resource. 

The same is true of natural gas. This important energy 
source is found in both British Columbia and Alberta. 
We hope it may soon be made available in other North- 
west centers of population and industry. What possibilities 
lie in this development? Will it perhaps provide a missing 
industrial link to allow new growth in glass production, 
ammonia, or some other industry? Will it also provide a 
convenient and economical fuel for space heating? If 
so it will permit more of our electrical energy to be re- 
served for electrothermal and electrochemical processes 
which can multiply the worth of that power many times 
over. | 

As a final suggestion, we should give careful attention 
to those industries with high growth rates. The records of 
western industrial development show that sources of new 
trade are most often found in such industries. It should 
be interesting at this point to examine the national growth 
rates of a few of the major industries, and to note whether 
those industries are established in this area. For this pur- 
pose we may use data for the United States, and may con- 
sider a growth rate high if it exceeds the expansion of the 
economy of the United States as a whole by a significant 
margin. The United States population grows at a rate of 
about 1 per cent per year, while the economy as a whole, 
in terms of output, expands at a rate of about 3 per cent 
per year. 

Running through the list of industries and picking out 
a few examples, we find that the paper industry nationally 
has grown ata rate of about 4 per cent per year. Petroleum 
has increased by about 4.5 per cent and natural gas by 
5.8 per cent. Chemicals and aluminum have almost identi- 
cal growth rates of 9 per cent per year. Plywood is one of 
the fastest-growing products in the country, with a growth 
rate of 12 per cent, while plastics have increased by 15 
per cent per year over a twenty-five-year period. 

The electroprocess industries are well up in the list of 
fast-growing industries. It is in these industries that the 
Northwest has an economic advantage based on its hydro- 
electric potential. The need for the further development of 
this potential is well known to evervone here. 

There are several phases of this problem, however, 
which require much additional study. We need to know 
more about the future power requirements of this area. 
We need to continue our present efforts to explore every 
available means of providing new generating facilities at 
the lowest possible cost. Most of all. perhaps, we need a 
determination on the part of everyone that neither present 
nor future industry in this area is to be hampered by a 
lack of adequate power supply. if it can possibly be avoided. 

If, in the future, the Northwest capitalizes on the oppor- 
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tunities that lie before it, we shall inevitably have an 
expanding volume of interregional trade. We shall con- 
tinue to develop along those lines in which the Northwest 
has an economic advantage, without too much concern 
about the attainment of self-sufficiency. 

To capitalize upon our opportunities we need more 
study. more thinking, and more planning. We should 
study our problems individually and collectively, and, 
what is more important, continuously. We should coor- 
dinate our efforts and disseminate our findings. 

The responsibility for charting the course is ours. The 
opportunity to accept that responsibility and to formulate 
a plan of action is here. If local and private groups assume 
the responsibility to study, to plan, and to formulate ob- 
jectives for regional economic development, the future 
expansion of interregional trade is assured. 
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Washington to the north and California and neighboring 
states to the south. It is estimated that tourist income in 
Lane County amounts to $12 million annually, much of 
which is spent in Eugene’s hotels, motels, cating places. 
and entertainment spots, as well as at lake, river, and 
ocean resorts. Aggressive tourist promotion is carried on 
by the various localities, by the several chambers of com- 
merce of Lane County, as well as by the resort operators, 
guides groups, and others. 

Conventions constitute a new source of income that 
has been developed during the past several years. With 
modern hotel facilities of 530 rooms and more than 500 
units of modern motels, many constructed during the past 
five years, Eugene is now in a position to invite statewide 
and regional conventions of as many as 1,200 delegates. 

Eugene is the location of the fifth largest repair shop and 
terminal yard facilities of the Southern Pacific. Eighteen 
hundred persons are employed in the Eugene Division. 
Transportation by truck, as well as by the two rail lines, 
Southern Pacific and Oregon Electric, serve the lumber 
industry, the wholesale and retail distributing firms of 
Eugene and surrounding territory. Twelve flights daily are 
offered by United Air Lines and West Coast Airlines. 

Professional services, especially medica!, have been 
experiene’ng a remarkable growth. Eugene tctay ha. ap- 
proximately 150 doctors and 68 dentists serving patients 
from the broad area of western Oregon. Modern hospital 
and clinical facilities have been constructed to accommo- 
date this growing facet of Eugene's economy. Other pro- 
fessional groups, such as attorneys, certified public ac- 
countants, and architects, have expanded at a rate much 
higher than for the state as a whole, enabling Eugene to 
begin assuming the status of an independent, diversified 
metropolitan center. 

Farming. especially of diversified crops, is Lane Coun- 
ty’s second income source. The value of the county's agri- 
cultural products last year was 320 million. A need. and 
an opportunity, exists in Lane County for additional food. 
processing units, particularly cold-storage warehousing, 
quick-freeze food processing, ele, 

It is estimated that about &5 per cent of Lane County's 
manufacturing payroll are within the lumber-products 
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field, including lumber wholesaling, machinery and equip- 
ment, logging, trucking, etc., in addition to the basic timber 
manufacturing. Each year this valuable job foundation 
suffers from seasonal ups and downs, which has given im- 
petus to the search for additional payroll sources in light 
manufacturing, textiles, metal fabrication, food process- 
ing, and others. Although this search has had some suc- 
cess, apparently there will always be a major reliance 
upon Lane County's richest asset-—Douglas-fir timber. 

Future industrial prospects depend to a great degree 
upon the availability of low-cost hydroelectric power. 
Projects such as Cougar Dam on the South Fork of the 
McKenzie River (now being sought as a “partnership” 
project with the Federal government). plus projected gen- 
eration facilities in the Upper McKenzie River area, offer 
hope for power in future years. Natural gas, too, is ex- 
pected to serve the Willamette Valley in the not too distant 
future, and will provide a fuel source that may bring de- 
velopment of low-grade ores, clay resources, and heavy 
chemical industries. 


Eugene, while still the lumber capital of Oregon, is 
emerging into a new phase, sometimes described by com- 
parison as the “Spokane of Oregon,” a metropolitan mar- 


ket and service area second only in size to Portland. 





TRANSPORTATION SCHOLARSHIP 

The Republic Carloading and Distribution Co., Ine. 
has established an annual $700 scholarship to be awarded 
to an outstanding junior or senior majoring in traffic man- 
agement and transportation at the University of Oregon. 
iepublic Carloading. one of the nation’s leading freight 
forwarders, wants to encourage young people to prepare 
themselves properly for careers in transportation. Al- 
though more people are engaged in transportation today 
than at any other time in history, a definite need exists 
in this industry for additional highly trained people. 

Qualifications for the scholarship include: a superior 
scholastic record, aptitude for professional work in traflic 
and transportation, good character, and qualities of lead- 
ership. 





PORTLAND FOOD 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working 
with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reports that, of 74 foods priced in Portland in mid-May, 34 were 
higher than in mid-April, 23 were lower, and 17 were unchanged. 





cH—-— -In Cents- 
Average Change 
May 15, from Last 


1954 Month 


~ 

May Range 
of Prices 
High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Cereats & Baxenxy Provucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 lbs.) _ 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) -. 
Corn meal (Ib.) 
Rice (lb.) 
Rolled oats (20 oz. :.). ; 
Biscuit mix (20 oz. _— tad 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, per loaf (lb.) 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.)~— 
Soda crackers (Ib.) —~-..- 
Meats, Pouctry & Fisu: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (lb.) 
Chuck roast (lb.) 
Frankfurters (lb.) 
Hamburger (Ib.) 


Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 
Pork: 
Chops (Ib.) 
Bacon, sliced (lb.) 
Ham, whole (lb.) 
Lunch. meat, canned (12 oz.) 
Lamb: 
Leg (lb.) 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (Ilb.) 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (Ib.) 
Salmon, fresh (lb.) 
Halibut, fresh (lb.) 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) _... 
Datay Puooucts: 
Butter (Ib.) oe 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (Ib. ) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (144% oz. can) 
lee cream (pt.) 
Eccs, Fresh (doz.) 
Frautrs AND VEGETABLES: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, e]. (12 oz.) 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Peas (10 07. ) 
Green beans (10 oz.) — 
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PRICES—MAY 1954 


Meats, poultry, and fish were generally up, as were fresh vegetables 
and fruits. Veal cutlets, however, were down 5 cents and hamburger 
2 cents. 


, 








In Cents 
Average Change 
May 15, from Last 
1954 Month 


~ 
May Range 
of Prices 


High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Fruits & Vecerasies (cont.) : 

Fresh: 
CS ES ee , ‘ 12 
Bananas (Ib.) Se ee . ainie 16 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) lite aka 5. ‘ 45 
Beans, green (lb.) — cea ae 
Cabbage (lb.) ilatiiabii aia 
Carrots (bunch)... 
Lettuce (head)... 
Onions, yellow (Ib.).. 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib. )_ 
Sweet potatoes (lb.) 
Tomatoes (Ib.) ; PE a 
I eal 
Celery (lb.) ere 
Strawberries (12 oz.) 

Canned: 
Peaches (no. 214 can)... 30. , 27 
Pineapple (no. 244 oan). ieiteieenieieeeliaiacieals : 33 
Orange juice (46 oz.) 34. ; 29 
Fruit cocktail (no. 214 can). ; : 38 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) 7 , 2 

Corn, cream style (no. 303 can) = d 16 

Toma‘oes (no. 2% can)... 22. : 19 

Peas ‘no 403 can). peer 

Vegetable soup (11 oz.) 

Baby foods (444-4 % oz.) — 

Dried: 
Prunes (lb.) NS a 
Navy beans (Ib.). sidinnndipiesenesaniabaaiiinisiiaceeie 19.8 


Beveraces: 
Coffee (lb. ) rca a, 
Tea (14 lb. pkg.) .. = 35.6 
Cola drink (6 bottles) . eee es nies 34.4 
Fats ano Os: 
Lard (lb.) : ee Ie See 28.9 
Shortening, hydrog. (Ib.). 34.2 
Salad dressing (pt.) asinine 37.4 
Margarine, colored (\b.) = 29.5 
Peanut butter (Ib.) 52.1 


Sucan ano Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) ORES oa aE Se 52.7 
Corn syrup (24 os.) —......._ 24.9 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) sale ore 26.5 
Chocolate bar (1 oz.). seeeiniiieheiadiditeititalineatittiasie 1.4 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gherkins (755 oz.) 
Catsup (14 oz.)-. 
Gelatin dessert —_. 


~--—— 


7 
10 
12 

5 
44 
14 
29 
16 
10 


> 
25 














_— — 





Ni ee Wee! 

















o<e ~~ o-ee-- . - * . -- - - 
idicneianiniaieiiaas 22. 2 32 
9. 10 





* Insuflicient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Portland Consumer Prices. Retail prices for goods and services 
ordinarily purchased by wage and salary workers in Portland were 
slightly lower in April 1954 than in January 1954. The index has 
been moving down steadily since October 1953, and in April was 
nearly back to the general level of January 1953. 


Per Cent Change to Apr. 1954from 
Apr. 1953 Apr. 1950 


+13.1 
+13.4 
-+-14.6 
+ 6.5 
+-14.2 
+-18.0 
+12.3 
} +- 4.7 
+-15.7 


Apr. 1954 
Croup 1947-49—100 Jan. 1954 
All items _..... lala 114.8 —0.5 
Food . ihinitidhiesidinnibadelaiadeithtemitinieaauith 112.2 —0.8 
*Housing ...... spngilhceiiateanend . 119.4 +0.5 
Apparel . a ———— == —0.8 
Transportation 124.6 —1.0 
Medical care . bis 121.4 +0.3 
Personal care . 110.6 —1.0 
Reading & recreation —. : < oo ~—5.0 J 
Other goods & services 118.7 —0.6 +1.0 
* Includes rent, gas and electricity, solid fuel and fuel oil, house-furnishings, 
household operation and other shelter. 


Department-Store Sales. Retail sales, as indicated by depart- 
ment-store sales, continue weak; Portland department-store sales 
are slower than for other Pacific Coast Cities or for the United States 
as a whole. Changes in dollar sales volume compared with the same 
period last year as shown below. 

Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calendar Yeur 
May 15, 1954 May 15,1954 to May 15, 1954 


Portland , 7 —9 —8 
Los Angeles ............. noon - —4 —4 
San Francico-Oakland a —1 —5 


Lumber. The rate of production of Douglas-fir lumber in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continued its mild increase during April. Although 
the average weekly production for April 1954 was 1 per cent less 
than in April 1953, there was a decline between March and April 
last year as contrasted to a modest rise this year. Orders received last 
month were slightly below production. The statistical data for the 
industry, as released by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
follow (all figures in thousands of feet, board measure) : 
Mar. 1954 Apr. 1953 

218.524 

234.444 

226.028 

961.885 
1,037,470 


Apr. 1954 
216,150 
214,654 
237,891 
763,080 
957 008 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 


Lumber inventory, end of month 1.052.668 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During April 
1954 there were 1,032 real-estate transactions in Multnomah County, 
amounting to $8,953,139. Of these, 726 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $6,527,667; 260 were vacant properties, $563,999: 
and 46 were business properties, $1,861,473. Additional figures are: 
Mar. 1954 


Apr. 1954 Apr. 1953 


Number of sales 
Value of sales 


Number of mortgages 


Amount loaned 
Number of sheriffs deeds 


1,032 
$8,953,139 
1,104 
$9,499,355 
] 


1,002 
$8,162,093 
1,131 
$8,631,182 


1.470 
$11,074,136 
1 234 

$ 1] 369.2276 
3 

6,105 


Amount of sheriffs deeds 
Average residential sales price 


i in laitiaiibieneed itil : ~~ 3 —4 


$s 1,750 
I —4 —3 $ 


8,99] 35 8,696 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is bs 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level ot 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 124 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in diflerent issues of the 
Oregon Business Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 

Apr. 1954 

Debits Compared with 
Mar. 19354 Apr. 1953 Mar. 1954 Apr. 1953 
265,811,988 $1,.267,103.417 -+1.2 + 1.1 
821.287 087 $ 802,705,665 + 3 + 

96,333,923 102,975,260 +-3.1 

116,037 .764 115,492,278 +1.2 

23,988,885 243.753.2142 —6.9 

10.9149,611 2,720,231 

50,039,914 49,408,132 

20,987 ,089 21,619,418 

21,880,576 25,989,161 

20,532,121 22,018,158 

25,102,125 27,214,512 

20,335,271 21,701,699 

15,658,171 12,775,288 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits Debits 
Apr. 1954 
$1,281,172,355 
$ 823,525,950 
99 278,809 
117.196.3143 
22,345,106 
41,904,255 
50,765,660 
20,432,114 
22,509,662 
20,245,228 
25,079,425 
20,127,733 
15,612,070 


Oregon... ; ; aietiaaad :; aii aiken pee eens 121 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, MeMinnville, ete.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, ete.). 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties aa 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag that may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of business R 


Additions, 
Alterations 


Albany 
Astoria..... 
Bend .. 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
hugene 

Forest Grove 
Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
Medford 
Milton-Freewater 
North Bend 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 


2) other communities 


Totals... 


6 


New 
Residential 
Apr. 1954 
$ 52,000 
16,520 
21,500 
11.500 

500 
500 


5,000 
00 
500 

7.000 
OO 
000 

12,000 
232.870 
31.000 
223,650 
200 000 

75,393 


394,056 


” 
= 


- —_.—_ -___ 


$3.977,139 


New Non- 

residential 
Apr. 1954 
s 6.900 
20,000 
700 

100 

2.500 


850 
850 
680 
250 
0814 


000 


7,959 


81.963. 386 


& Repairs 


_ 
* 
+ 


Apr. 1954 
10,500 
12,119 
10,179 
20.350 
23,918 
96,125 

9.780 
18,510 
28.615 
32,814 
38 603 

5.590 

10.755 
1090 

27,975 

908,570 

15,750 

198,190 

106.200 
7.200 


117.925 


Totals 
fpr. 1954 
69,100 
18.639 
32.378 
32.250 
106.918 
169.725 
71.780 
36.260 
S9B15 
52,409 
202.818 
22.590 
215,828 
78.90 


242,825 


3,829,120 


113,000 
179.921 
506 200 

B47 44 


1,011,910 


87.619,110 


T otals 


Var. 1954 


67 500 
$4,589 
136,807 
11.210 
632.035 
517.6000 
20 
HS 

moO 55 
O04 

2735 
00 

2? OY 
7.700 
14h 
O10 


2B 


£92 2° 


S8.6079 057 


Ipr. 195 

S 1,489,900 
14.710 
76.051 

19.3 550 
39475 
158.675 

GO) YK 
7.015 

95 


»- 
125 


, 
», rin 


1,107 850 


SUL.) 40,758 
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